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ppropriation recommendations, 
fgram review, and the fifth report of 
Plan III were among items 
fussed at Friday’s Coordinating 
'd for Higher Education meeting in 
Louis. 
fhe board approved the appropria- 
recommendations for four year 
pees and universities for fiscal year 


ouri Southern’s general revenue 
nary for fiscal year 1985 is 
5,646. This reflects a 13.41 per 
# change in general revenues, 
r than at any other institution. 
We are very proud of that,” said 
julio Leon, president. 
ponents for the recommenda- 
Bs include instruction, research and 
service, libraries, student aid, 
tral support, physical plant, 
lities, equipment replacement, 
mmunications, and staff benefit 
pea ses, 
Bthe breakdown of the components, 
immendations for Southern include 
B4,690 in instruction; $56,047 in 
and public service; $648,958 
braries; $198,804 for the physical 
$457,460 for utilities; $373,606 
quipment replacement; $101,200 
lecommunications; and $149,212 
Haff benefits increases. 
ese recommendations are 
hat higher than the planned ex- 





Harty Oetting 


ica may be educationally a na- 

fat risk, but the Joplin community 

A jump on many recommendations 

din the “Nation At Risk’’ report 

Public by the National Commit- 
Excellence in Education. 


le report was submitted to the 
fetary of Education and the public 
meral last spring. The result of 18 
iths of study, the report indicated 
problems with education today and 
ested recommendations to remedy 
Problems : 
® public in general reacted with 
ise to the report's findings 
tics showed the quality of educa- 
lin America has been declining for 
t 20 years. 
James F. Shoemake, superinten- 
of schools for the Joplin R-VIII 
Dl district, said many of the recom- 
tions were already being dealt 
n the Joplin community. 
¥e (the school board) began to 
sat the report, it was obvious that 
things recommended we have 
he said. 
lin School District officials 
in various ways to the report. 
findings were not at all unex- 
Pd," said Dr. Vernon Hudson, prin- 
f Memorial High School. “It was 
1 would call a tedious study. It 








Shaila Aery, Commissioner of Higher Ec 


(BHE acts on budget requests 



















Gerald Sprong (left), chairman of the 


penditures in light of the fact that in: 
stitutions are not usually appropriated 
the full amount of the recommenda- 
tions. 

According to Leon, the telecom- 
munications component is a mis- 
leading one. 

“Basically, that means telephones,” 
he said. ‘The phone rates are going to 
go up substantially because of the 
break up of A.T.& T. Telephones are 
now treated as separate components 
like gas, etc. We do plan this year that 
our cost in telephones will be $88,000." 

Southern has also been recommend- 
ed $213,280 for the Learning Program 
for Developmental Students. Accor- 
ding to Leon, a program was developed 
to use these funds in dealing with 
students needing help in the basic 
skills areas such as mathematics and 
English. 

“The problem is we do have an open 
door policy, and anyone out of high 
school can come to our school,’’ Leon 
said. “Some may be bright, but they 
may not be ready for college. Many 
who come unprepared end up dropping 
out. Thus, the open door policy 
becomes a revolving door.” 

Leon said the program deals with 
skill improvements in mathematics 
and composition that will enable 
students to remain in college as achiev- 
ing students. 


was very well done as far as writing 
and investigation.” 

Dr. Paul Welch, principal of 
Parkwood High School, was surprised 
at the results of the study. “I was 
shocked,” he said. “I thought the 
schools were doing better than that.”’ 

When the report was made public 
last spring, reaction with many people 
was one of surprise at the statistics. 
However, school officials have been 
reading these statistics for a long time. 

“We've been reading these statistics 
for quite awhile,"’ Hudson said. “We 
knew the academic scores were going 
down. Nothing in the report really sur- 
prised me.” 

“It's hard to relate national 
statistics to southwest Missouri,” said 
Shoemake. ‘‘I felt many of the findings 
did not apply to Joplin.” 

One section of the report said school 
curricula have become somewhat 
diluted in recent years. The report said 
many students are staying away from 
the harder courses in order to improve 
grade point avereges. 

“We have had this feeling for several 
years," Shoemake said, ‘Students in 
the secondary schools have been shy- 
ing away from these harder courses 

Hudson agreed with Shoemake, and 
said he saw the problem coming on 
several years ago. 

of saw it happening four years 
‘ago,’ Hudson said. “I was on a gradus- 
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A presentation on statewide educa- 
tional trends was given by Dr. Michael 
McMannis. The assessment report was 
the fifth under the board's Master Plan 
Ii 

In the report, McMannis revealed 
Statistics showing enrollment in all in- 
stitutions has dropped from 1972 to 
1982. He also said there was a 22 per 
cent drop at regional institutions; that 
the total number of programs at all 
levels increased 32 per cent while state 
appropriations decreased five per cent 
in real terms, and that 47.6 per cent of 
all degree programs were producing 
fewer than five graduates per year. 

“We must keep in mind that these 
are statewide trends,” Leon said. In- 
formation stating the breakdown of 
each institution across the state will be 
released at a later date. 

The board also heard an update on 
the program review schedule for ex- 
isting programs 

Other business at the meeting in- 
cluded an emergency appropriation re- 
quest for Missouri Student Grant Pro- 
gram software, appropriations recom- 
mendations for state aid for communi- 
ty junior colleges, and a committee on 
academic affairs preliminary report on 
the follow up review of the University 
of Missouri—St. Louis bachelor of 
science in nursing completion program. 


tion requirements committee, and we 
added another math requirement. We 
could see the problem coming back 
then.” 

The report recommends more strict 
curricula for high schools across the 
country. According to Shoemake, the 
Joplin school district has already 
redesigned the curricula, and has im- 
plemented new requirements for 
graduation from high school. 

“We were out in front of that,”’ he 
said. ‘We updated the curricula last 
year. Students who are juniors now 
will be affected. We are seeing more 
emphasis on basic courses.” 

The new graduation requirements 
state students must have two years of 
science, four years of English, two 
years of mathematics, and other upper 
level courses for college-bound 
students. 

These new requirements are similar 
to the recommended courses in the 
report, which state students should 
have four years of English, three years 
of mathematics, three years of science, 
and foreign language. 

In the report, the education systems 
in America was said to be “mediocre.” 
School officials feel Joplin is above the 
average for educational systems in 
America. 

“The evidence we have showed that 
Joplin schools are well above mediocri- 
ty,” said Shoemake. “But we still have 
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| Schedules due next week: 


Pre-enrollment 
‘computerized’ 


Students will find that changes have 
been made in pre-enrollment registra- 
tion for next semester as computerized 
registration moves one step forward. 

Students will pick up their materials 
and a permit to enroll in the registrar's 
office as usual. After their advisor has 
signed the permit, however, students 
will take the permit to the nearest com- 
puter. 

“There will be no verification day,” 
said George Volmert, registrar. “Each 
class will be entered into the computer 
at the time of pre-registration and the 
student must wait for a printout of his 
schedule. 

“When the student is finished with 
pre-enrollment, the student knows he 
has his classes," said Volmert. 

Schedule changes will be made on the 
day fees are paid 

If classes are closed, the student 
should get a closed class permit, go to 
the department head of the class the 
student wants, get it signed, and have 
it recorded in the computer that is 
closest to him. 

‘The student doesn't have to come 
back to the building of his adviser's of- 
fice," said Volmert. “This will save 
time. 

Pre-enrollment begins Monday, Nov. 
14. The registrar's office will try to 


have schedules out the week of Nov. 7. 

“Using the computer is 1,000 per 
cent more accurate than the old ways. 
Last semester students did not know if 
they would get their classes or not. 
This way by using the computer, all 
schedules will be verified,'’ said 
Volmert. 

“This will also speed things up 
somewhat if there is no trouble en- 
tering things in the computer. It will 
be a little slow in waiting for com- 
puters to be open because other classes 
use them.” 

Students should make appointments 
ahead of time with their advisors and 
plan out their program for the 
semester. Students are responsible for 
their schedules after their advisors 
sign their programs. 

“It is no problem for the student to 
take time and check overlapping times 
for classes and line numbers. This 
gives more accurate service to the stu- 
dent,” Volmert said. 

Monday and Tuesday, Nov. 14 and 
15, is pre-registration for students with 
90 credit hours and over; Thursday and 
Friday, Nov. 17 and 18, for 60-89 
hours; Monday and Tuesday, Nov. 21 
and 22, for 30-59 hours; and Monday 
and Tuesday, Nov. 28 and 29, for 
students with 0-29 hours. 


Kansas colleges cut 
programs after review 


Kansas universitites will soon be los- 
ing more than a dozen degree programs 
due to state cuts, Stanley Z. Koplik, ex- 
ecutive director of the Kansas Board of 
Regents, said the cuts are not affiliated 
with rising tuitions 

“Either the degree programs had 
poor enrollment or we felt they were of 
poor quality,” said Koplik, in a 
telephone interview. 

Koplik, who is the former Commis- 
sioner of Higher Education in 
Missouri, says he has not been keeping 
in close touch with Missouri's pro- 
grams 

“I would strongly endorse reviews in 
Missouri,'’ said Koplik. 

According to Koplik, degree cutting 
of certain types is the best beginning 
for "developing stronger programs.” 

The Kansas Board of Regents 
governs the six state universities and 
the Kansas Technical Institute in 
Salina. 

Dr. Richard Welty, interim vice 
president for academic affairs at Pitts- 
burg State University, said the reason 


a lot of work to do.” 

“At Memorial, we have established a 
strong academic atmosphere,"’ said 
Hudson. “We are proud of that at- 
mosphere. Our faculty has been very 
academic-oriented. Every student is 
given a good exposure to the type of 
education they should get."” 

“There was a time 10 to 12 years ago 
when what they said in the report 
could have been true here,” said Welch. 
“But the schools are turning around. 
I’m proud of the education program 
here.” 


In the report, five specific recommen- 
dations were stated. The first dealt 
with updating school curricula, and 
promoting more difficult courses. This 
section of the report is attempting to 
get students back to the basics. 

According to the school officials 
here, the Joplin schools did see a 
diluted curriculum several years ago, 
but they are seeing improvements now. 

“We saw an effort by educators to 
give a cafeteria-style: curriculum to 
students in high school,’’ Hudson said. 
“We were concerned with making 
things relevant. We went way over- 
board with electives, and we diluted 
some of the material. However, we 
have seen a very definite return to a 
conservative type of education in the 
last five to six years.” 

“Ten to 12 years ago, I observed 
these things,” Welch said. “We stop- 


for the cuts is because of the “low 
enrollment in these associate degrees.'” 

“Tuition increase has nothing to do 
with this,”” Welty said. 

According to Welty, the state will be 
reviewing all degree programs in Kan- 
sas universities in a five-year program. 
mn is the first year of the phase," he 
said. 

Welty feels that the recommenda- 
tions at PSU were quite justified with 
little exception. 

The step does not always cut pro- 
grams but combines related ones as 
well. An example of this is mechanical 
and manufacturing degrees. “It is be- 
ing asked that these two degrees are 
combined into one,” said Welty. 

These recommendations are the first 
perceptible results in a study of univer- 
sity programs that began last 
November. 

“These programs will be phased 
out,” said Welty. “Students in a pro- 
gram will be graduated. 

“Very few courses will be dropped 
and will not effect the faculty.” 


loplin schools not ‘at risk,’ educators say 


ped many cafeteria-style classes 
several years ago.” 

Hudson also said there has been an 
attempt to get the counselors more in- 
volved with directing college-bound 
students. Harry Glades, a counselor at 
Memorial, has seen many indicators of 
the problems listed in the report. 

“There has been some of this activi- 
ty,”’ Glades said of the findings in the 
report. ‘Students have attempted to 
raise grade point averages by taking 
the less-demanding clases. It concerns 
me because I feel the students are 
cheating themselves.” 

Another counselor agreed with these 
views, saying there has been a decline 
in study habits and attitutes towards 
school, and that there exists apathy 
among students. 

The second recommendation in the 
report said schools should adopt more 
rigorous and measurable standards, 
and higher expectations for academic 
performance and student conduct. 

“We don’t feel this has been a large 
problem," said Shoemake. “We have 
redesigned the program so classes such 
as chemistry, physics, and math give 
students a grade point advantage. It 
seems to be accepted well.” 

“The community feels students are 
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Parents 
visit campus 


Students’ parents, many having 
travelled far, visited Missouri 
Southern Saturday during Family Day 
to give a chance for parents to become 
acquainted with the Southern campus. 

After a welcome breakfast, hosted by 
President and Mrs. Julio Leon, tours of 
the campus’ various facilities were con- 
ducted from 10-11:30 a.m 

Special features included a perfor- 
mance by the Collegiates, the college 
vocal group, in Phinney Recital Hall 

Jim and Anna Bottoroff, whose 
daughter is a criminal justice major, 
drove from St. Louis for the occassion. 
They visited Young Gymnasium, The 
Chart office, the Police Academy and 
Billingsley Student Union. While they 
enjoyed the buffet, served from noon to 
1 p.m. in Connor Ballroom, they said 
they were having a fine time and liked 
Southern very much. 

Leon spoke at the luncheon, saying, 
‘We do this kind of thing becaus 
feel this is a ‘personable’ place and that 
Southern is special’.”” 

Afterwards he commented that at. 
tendance was very good, and said it 
was “great to have this many parents 
on campus. 

After the luncheon, many of the 
families attended the last home game 
of the season, and watched the 
Southern Lions defeat the Fort Hays 
State Tigers. 


Report 


Continued from page 1 





shying away from these courses,” said 
Welch. “With this program, students 
are more selective towards taking the 
harder courses.” 

Hudson recently ran a survey at 
Memorial on homework required for 
different courses. “The findings are 
surprising,” he said. ‘Most reflect that 
each course is unique. Some require a 
great deal of homework, and others re- 
quire very little.’ 

The third recommendation stated 
schools should devote more time to 
learning. It suggested longer school 
days, longer school years, and less in 
trusions during the school year. 

“We are just in the process of study- 
ing this,’ Shoemake said. “We are 
already going longer than the report 
recommends. We are still trying to 
decide if we need more days.” 

At Parkwood and Memorial, the ad- 
ministrations have made recent efforts 
to cut down on the number of interrup- 
tions during the school day 











“We have in the last two years made 
a concerted effort to reduce the number 
of intrusions,”’ Hudson said. “We no 
longer see people out all day working 
on the junior/senior prom 
cheerleaders out making signs. 

“We worked on the intrusions prob- 
lem four or five years ago,"’ Welch said. 
“The main problem we had was spring 
sports. We've tried to set the times 
back so they don't start until after 
school. We've taken steps to alleviate 
these interruptions. 

The fourth recommendation said the 
quality of teachers should be improv 
ed, and that better salaries should be 
offered to attract the best teacher can 
didates. Officials here all agree the 
quality of teachers in the Joplin School 
District is high. 

“We really feel we are attracting 
high quality teachers. We are because 
of our screening process,"’ Shoemake 
said. “We are also reducing the number 
of lower-ranking teachers. 


or 








The starting salary for teachers in 
the Joplin Schoo! District is $15,002 
"I wish it could be higher," Shoemake 
said. “'That salary is very competitive 
in this state. We are getting higher 
quality teachers every year. 

Welch feels the area colleges have 


improved the quality of graduates 
coming into the education field. 

Joplin has long attracted good 
teachers,’’ he said. “I think the area 
colleges are doing a better job. We 
have seen greater effort on the part of 
the supervisors, also. MSSC and Pitts- 
burg are doing a better job. I feel bet- 
ter about new teachers than I have in 
years 

The last recommendation said the 
public should support the 
superintendents and principals as well 
as school boards in enacting these 
ideas. Joplin officials feel the communi- 
ty is supportive of their efforts 

The public is very supportive of the 
a‘ministrations,”’ Shoemake said 


By Lynn Iliff 


Serving the community is one of the 
objectives in the Dental Clinic at 
Missouri Southern. 

The Dental Clinic is set up as a learn- 
ing facility for the students in the den- 
tal hygiene program. The two year pro- 
gram entails 75 hours, consisting of 
dental and general education classes, 
with an emphasis in the science depart: 
ment. 

Every Tuesday and Thursday the 
students work with Dr. J.M. Skahan, & 
local dentist, in the clinic. The role of 
the student is to complete the 
necessary dental hygiene functions. 
Two appointments are scheduled for 
the patient. In the frist appointment, 
complete x-rays are taken and a second 
appointment is scheduled. 

Deposits are removed, teeth are 
polished, and a fluoride treatment is 
given in the second appointment. Pro- 
per dental care procedures are discuss- 
ed, and if necessary there is diet 
counseling. 

In the clinic, Skahan's functions are 
to evaluate the patient’s medical 
history and to check the dental charts 
done by the student. He also makes 
referrals to a “family dentist,” if he 
finds that it is necessary 

Three faculty dental hygienists are 


“They are willing to change.”’ 
I’m hired to make sure the young 
people at Memorial are getting the 
type of education parents want them to 
have,"’ said Hudson. “I'm in the 
building every day. I face this obliga- 
tion every time I walk through the 
doors. Here, we adjust to the problems, 
we don’t ignore them.” 

Welch commended the school board, 
saying they were “‘good tu work with. I 
really feel they do a tremendous job 

The administrators responded in dif- 
ferent ways when asked how they felt 
the public would react to the fulfill- 
ment of these recommendations. 

“Things done so far have been well 
received by the public,” Shoemake 
said. 

“The public at large would be very 
dismayed,” Hudson said. ‘Most of the 
public represents students who are not 
in the high echelon. Many parents may 
feel the education system is elitist and 
not facing the basic problem of 








FM 98 KCCU 


You Could Win! 


¢ A $500.00 Deluxe Waterbed 


(From the WATERBED ROOM, Pittsburg, KS) 


e A Complete AM/FM Cassette 
Car Stereo System 


With Speckers & Installation 


(From the STEREO BUFF, Joplin, MO) 


¢ Or One of Many Other Prizes 


During the Fall Festival of Prizes 


The Fall Festival of Prizes, A chance for you 
to win from all of us at The Great 98, KCCU! 

Entry blanks can be dropped off at 
the 7-Eleven Store at 26th & Main in 
Joplin, or mail to KCCU P.O. Box 106 Col- 
umbus, Kansas 66725 


Its Easy To Enter... Its Easy to 


Win! Enter Now, 


The Great 98, KCCU, Rules: 















































Dental Clinic operat 
to service communit 


on hand to evaluate the techn: 
the students to check that pa 
tal procedures were followed. 7 

In the clinic, there are t 
available in the radiology ares 
in the area for general dental 

On the subject of facilities a: 
Mary Ensminger, director of 
programs, said, “There is ng 
of materials, tools, or facili 
major problem is that we need ms. 
tients with gum disease. Sp 
tients, such as these, are'ou, 
patients, since there is more g 
work needed to be done 

Another problem of the cli 
enough students are aware of iy 
vie 

“Approximately 30 per cent y 
patient load is students. It's ang 
blem. We can not advertise on 
since its not considered profes 
We rely on word of mouth for pes 
hear about it,” said Ensmings, 

The clinic, which opened in j¢y 
located in the Technology §; 
Appointments may be made byq 
ting Lou Henson, secretary for th 
tal programs, in Room 101 org 
624-8100, ext. 279. 

There is a fee of $5 for student 
$10 for non-students for these p 
tive dental services 








educating the masses. Educatig] 
divorced itself from the conc 
freedom to learn. 1 
“How they would react wodlf 
pend on the cost," Welch said. “Ij 
the Joplin patrons would suppl 
They are interested in the qi 
education, but I think they willy 
cautious about it 
The administrators also fal 
students will react in various 
these recommendations 
“So far, the response has 
good,” Shoemake said. ‘We are 
an attitude change in students” 
“T think if a student is shown! 
program is developed to help 
prepare for a job, they will alwy 
receptive,” Welch said. “They 
they must get better prepared. 
“Most students will feel unhi 
Hudson said. “As long as wi 
educating everyone, people at thi 
of the heap must be pusbad] 
themselves 
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pringfield stations plan expansion in area 


By Bob Vice 


Two public broadcasting stations 
from Sringfield are planning a joint 
venture to expand public broadcasting 
services to the Joplin area. 

KSMU, Southwest Missouri State 
University’s radio station, is a member 
‘of the National Public Radio system, 
and will provide public radio to the 


area. 

KOZK, Channel 21 in Springfield, is 
a PBS affiliate and will broadcast 
public television in the area 

“What we are attempting to do is 
supply a public broadcasting service to 
the approximately 100,000 homes in 
the Jasper-Newton county area that 
can't receive such a Lroadcast,"’ said 
‘Art Luebke, KOZK general manager. 

Only cable television subscribers can 
cur et tly receive public broadcasting 





Henson: ‘I don’t know how she handles everything’ | 


By Jean Campbell 
To make an appointment at the 
Missouri Southern Dental Clinic, just 
pick up the telephone and dial 
624-8100, ext. 279. The call will be 
answered “Dentral Program, Mrs 
Henson speaking.” 

Lou Henson accepted her position as 
secretary/receptionist for the dental 
program over seven years ago. She 
|works with the program students and 
their patients to schedule appoint- 
ments in addition to serving the fac- 


ty 
|, Pat Noirfalise, dental program in- 
|, "I have worked with 


|stride and never gets rattled. If there is 
ih mistake she just sees that it gets 
done and she is not concerned about 
whose mistake it is. It is phenomenal 
lithe way she keeps track of everyone.’ 

Hava Wall, a dental program stu- 
dent, said. “Mrs. Henson is very con- 
jsiderate, hard-working and efficient. 
She seems to have about 5,000 things 

ing all the time and gets them all ac- 


‘A communications club has been 
ormed at Missouri Southern, and club 
President Marty Kassab is excited 
bout the response from students on 
pus. 
There is a large group of outgoing 
Htudents who seem really excited about 
field of communications,” said 
ssab, a senior communications ma- 
“The interest level is high.” 
According to Kassab, the club's 
n objective is to “further our 
Bowledge and awareness of com- 
Bunications.”’ The club will also assist 





Services in the area. 

“Ninety-two per cent of American 
households can receive PBS without 
having to subscribe to a cable com- 
Pany. We want to provide the Joplin 
area with that service,” Luebke said. 

KSMU general manager Arlen Dia- 
mond says his station feels the Joplin 
area needs a quality radio program ser- 
vice. 

"We feel that NPR is the best 
commercial-free radio programming 
available,’ Diemond said 

“Our national news Programs—the 
“Morning Edition’ and ‘All Thing Con- 
sidered’ in the afternoons—have won 
more awards than all the rest of the 
commercial networks combined. 

“What we want to do is to bring this 
quality service to the Joplin area 
listeners,"’ Diamond said 

In August, the two stations received 


with administrators, students, and pa- 
ents, There are so many personalities, 
and she does it so well.” 


Prior to moving to LaRussell, Mo., in 


August of 1975, the Hensons had 
Spent six years in Germany, com- 
pleting her husband’s 20-year military 
career. It was while they were in Ger- 
many that she began her secretarial 
career. 

“T attended 13 different schools as a 
child,” she said. “My father moved 
often for employment. Home has 
always been wherever | was—wherever 
we hung our hat, you might say.” 

During high school, she lived in a 
boxcar and worked on a 4,800-acre 
grape ranch. Henson described her 
part-time job at the ranch canteen as 
“digging potatoes, peeling potatoes, 
shaping hamburger patties, and 
cashiering, in addition to pearl diving,”” 
which is her term for dishwashing. 

After finishing high school, she mar- 
ried Leslie Henson, known simply as 
“Bud.’ 

“I had always wanted to travel,” she 
said. “But I thought I gave that up 
when I married Bud. At the time he did 
not plan to make the military a 
career.” 

Bud's 20-year stint in the Army 
resulted in the family living and travel: 
ing in 11 different countries and 10 dif- 
ferent states. 

The Henson family consists of three 
daughters and a son. The oldest 
daughter, Janice, is married and has 





a planning grant from the Department 
of Commerce. 

“The grant covers just the basic 
costs of planning—trips to and from 
Joplin, attorney fees, and the cost for a 
consulting engineer to draw the initial 
plans,” Diamond said 

According to Lucbke, a translator 
would be built in Joplin, the function of 
which would be to receive the signal 
broadcast from Springfield, re-amplify 
the signal, and then re-broadcast the 
signal on a different frequency 

KOZK broadcasts on Channel 2) in 
Springfield, but would have to broad- 
cast on Channel 26 in the Joplin area 
because of interference and local cable 
programming on closer channels, said 
Luebke. 

Diamond feels the translator project 
would be economical because ‘the 
translator operates with much lower 


two children. She also served as a 
WAC. Brenda graduated with an 
associate degree in computer science 
from Southern and now lives and 
works in Kansas City as a computer 
programmer. Linda is married and has 
a daughter. Ken, a son who was born in 
Japan, is a junior at Southern and is ac- 
tive in the ROTC program 

As a member of the First Baptist 
Church at Sarcoxie, Henson fills many 
roles 

‘I like teaching my Sunday school 
class of 7th and 8th graders. I enjoy 
that age group. I love music and I en- 
joy singing in the Church chior.”’ 

During special seasons and choir pro- 
grams, Henson is often called on to 
write and recite an original poem. 

“Her presentations are so effective, 
said Dana Cline, church music director. 

Henson credits her interest and abili- 
ty in poetry to her father. 

“He has always quoted poetry as 
long as I can remember," she said. “He 
even thinks in verse, but I don’t think 
in verse.” She typed the manuscript of 
her father's poems so that they could 
be published last year. 


She enjoys exercising at the health 
salon, going to auction sales, quilting 
with her mother-in-law, playing table 
games with her family and neighbors, 
and reading, when she isn't working, 
going to church, or boating and fishing 
at Stockton Lake with Bud. 


high’ for communications club 


the college in various capacities. 

Becky Kinnard, former operations 
manager at KSNF-TV in Joplin, spoke 
to the club last week about the televi- 
sion industry. 

Michael Stair, city editor of The 
Joplin Globe, will speak to the club at 3 
p.m. next Thursday, Nov. 10, in the 
Billingsly Student Center. A general 
meeting is also planned for 3 p.m. this 
afternoon. 

Club meetings are usually held at 3 
p-m. every Thursday in Room 214 of 








Hearnes Hall. Students do not have to 
be communications majors to attend 
meetings or join the club. 

“You just have to be interested in 
communications,” said Kassab. 

Other officers include Ava Maijala, 
vice president; Michelle Patrick, 
secretary; Barb Fullerton, treasurer; 
and Marty Oetting, general manager. 

“The club offers many 
opportunities,” said Patrick. “It pro- 
vides insight to different job openings 
in the field.” 


World Health Organization 
Listed Medical School 


Spartan Health Sciences University is located on the island of S 
Lucia in the West Indies. Openings are still available for the Jan.’84 


Class. 


OFFERING: 


36 month M.D. degree program 


SPARTAN HEALTH SCIENCES UNIVERSITY 
(Formerly known as St. Lucia Health Sciences University) 
U.S. OFFICE: P.O. Box 85, El Paso, Texas 79941 


Telephone: (915)532-5890 


Please send me more information 


lemployer...your education, work experie 
jat how you can increase these assets during your lasi two years of 
college. 





power than a normal transmitter.”’ 

KSMU transmits with 5,800 watts 
of power, and the FM translator would 
operate with just 10 watts, according 
to Diamond. 

The two stations are currently in the 
Process of finding 2 location in the 
Joplin area for the translator. 

Neither station has filed a permit re- 
quest with the FCC for permission to 
build the translator, according to Dia 
mond. Deadline to submit the request 
is Jan. 16. 

A mid-January deadline is also set 
for the stations to apply for federal fun 
ding. According to Diamond, the 
federal funds are necessary to the pro- 
ject 

“The FCC won't issue the permit 
unless we receive the federal grant, 
Diamond said. 





If the funding is approved, it will 
still be more than a year before the pro- 
ject is completed. 

“We won't find out if we receive the 
grant until next summer,’’ Diamond 
said, ‘‘and the FCC will wait and make 
its decision then. 

‘If the grant comes through and the 
FCC approves our request, we hope to 
be servicing the area by Christmas 
next year. 

According to Richard Massa, head of 
Missouri Southern’s department of 
communications, the Springfield plans 
will have “no bearing” on any plans 
Southern may have. 

“We welcome the news of expanded 
service to the Joplin area,” he said, 
“but we have plans of our own which 
will greatly enrich broadcasting in 
Jasper County 
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Press has right |. |) | 
to get story i 


President Ronald Reagan has invaded 
upon the rights of a free press by excluding 
reporters from the island of Grenada. 

One could agree that the element of 
Surprise was needed in order to complete 
this military operation successfully, but the 
question must be asked, why was the press 
not allowed to cover the story days after the 
initial attack? 

Pushing the blame off on the fact that the 
journalists would have been in danger is not 
acceptable. They may have been subject to 
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danger, but the government does not need 
lo take the responsibility for journalists’ 
Safety. In years past, reporters and 
Photographers were allowed to mingle with 
troops and report the story from the 
frontline—in both Vietnam and Korea 
Reporters take on the responsibility of 
being in danger when they become 
journalists. In fact, many reporters are in 


danger fulfilling their daily functions. getting 


the story at the scene of a fire, reporting 


from the site of a nuclear disaster, or in the 


of an angry rioting mob. 


The sad tact is that sometimes journalists 


are put into a more dangerous situation in 
order to “get the story” and get it firsthand. 


And thus some die reporting their stories. A 


fecent incident occured in Honduras where 
{wo reporters were killed when their jeep 
drove over a land mine buried in the road 
by Nicaraguans. These reporters were 
doing a job that they knew placed them in 
some danger. Granted, no one takes a job 
(not even a reporter) knowing that they will 


be killed, but if a journalist weighs the risks, 
and decides to take these risks, he is solely 


responsible for the dangers involved 


Therefore Reagan's concern for the safety 


of reporters is unprecedented and uncalled 
for. 


Many people ask if it makes a difference 


getting the story one day as compared to the 
next and whether it makes a difference if the 
the story is firsthand or secondhand. As far 

as getting a story one day sooner or one day 


before another medium, it seems to stand 
second in relation to the importance 
of being there 

This aspect of reporting can't be 
overemphasized, and Is the foundation of a 


free press, for if their were no need to report 


firsthand there would be no need for 
Journalists. And people would live in a 
controlled society. 


How do people know that they are getting 


the facts and not just being told what the 

government or other group wants them to 
hear? The press. The press has a right as 
stated by the founders of this nation to be 


unsuppressed by the government and in this 


case suppression did occur. 

The press was not allowed to report the 
invasion of Grenada, not just the first 
moments, but even days later they were 
kept out. And when they were allowed in it 
was only under military escort with little 
freedom to move about and explore the 
situation 

What actually happened on that small 
island in the Caribbean we might never 
know. But, from now on, there will always 
be the question of why. Why in this one 
case the press was excluded from a 
moment in history which now the people 
must rely on government reports to record 
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Students should strive for whole education 


By Marty Oetting 
Managing Editor 


It has been my observance this semester 
that students at Missouri Southern in general 
seem to have a lack of motivation. There are 
always periods of burn-out each semester, but 
this fall I see it happening more frequently 
than usual. 

To many students, college is anything but a 
learning experience. They pay tuition, buy 
books, go to class sometimes, and in general 
simply make an appearance at the campus, but 
little else. This is a disturbing fact. 

College is supposed to be a place where 
students receive a “‘total’’ education. Not only 
should they study and make an honest attempt 
to learn in class, but they also should make an 
attempt to discover themselves as individuals 
and educated human beings 

The college atmosphere offers the student a 
whole realm, of experimental possibilities 
Here, students have a chance to learn about 
the world around them, about a wide variety of 


in Perspective: 


personalities, and most importantly, about 
themselves. 

Being a small school, Southern gives a stu- 
dent the chance to be a big duck in a small 
pond. Unfortunately, many Southern students 
do not seem to realize this, and instead are 
perfectly content at being small, uninvolved 
bystanders. 

Students should realize they can not go to 
college forever. They should try to get as much 
as possible out of it. One old rule that still 
holds true is the saying ‘'Get Involved!’ 

There are many clubs and organizations 
across campus appealing to every age g:oup 
and field. I think most students will find that 
getting involved in these groups leads to a bet- 
ter, more rounded education. Leadership 
qualities can be gained, and you can feel better 
about yourself. 

Being active is deadly to motivation pro- 
blems. If you find yourself to be successful in 
something at Southern, be it ina club, on a 
team, or even just in class, you will most likely 
be naturally motivated by the positive 


responses you get from your peers, 

When graduates enter the job mu 
employers like to see indicators of acti 
terested, involved, motivated people. Eis 
ment about careers will get the you thej 
quickly as a good grade-point-average. Wy 
employers go seeking, they want 
educated people, not simply straight, 
students. 

Students should not get the wrong imy 
sion about these views. Many students 
and therefore cannot get as involved as iy 
may like to. For others, being a bystandaj 
what they want, There are also those yj 
become active in too many things and 
grades slide. Students all have a level of ag 
ity that suits their own lifestyle. They sha 
make a point to find that level. 

Students at Southern should take a 
honest look at their involvement in sd 
Hopefully many of them will realize i 
should get involved, and in turn receives 
rounded education that will benefit themiat 
future. 





Preventive dentistry necessary for good health 


By Mary Ensminger, 
Director of Dental Programs 


In 1906, when the first dental auxiliary 
began instructing her patients on the care of 
their teeth and gums, the tradition of the assis- 
tant and hygienist as dental educators was 
born. 

In the more than 76 years that have passed 
since that day, education of the general public 
in the prevention of dental disease has become 
an integral part of the profession of dentistry. 
Cavities, gum disease, and tooth loss are no 
longer accepted as inevitable because we now 
know that dental disease can be prevented. 

In the MSSC Dental Programs Clinic, stu- 
dent dental assistants and hygienists are com- 
mitted to this philosophy of preventive den- 
tistry and play an important role in teaching 
patients to care for their teeth. Early in the 
first appointment, the patient’s gums and 
teeth are examined for signs of disease. The 
amount of plaque, or disease causing bacteria, 
in the patient’s mouth is also assessed. Pa- 
tients are then asked to demonstrate the 


techniques which they normally use to remove 
plaque. 

After this information has been collected, 
the student works with the patient to design a 
realistic approach to the patient's preventive 
education. First, the student provides the pa- 
tient with the information necessary to under- 
stand the disease processes underway in 
her/his mouth. For example, perhaps the pa- 
tient is developing new cavities between the 
teeth, or maybe the gums are bleeding, and 
there are signs of loss of bone around the teeth. 
Since the most common dental diseases are 
caused by an accumulation of plaque, the stu- 
dent will assist the patient in finding techni- 
ques for plaque removal that fit the patient's 
daily schedule, manual dexterity, budget, per- 
sonal preferences, etc. For each particular pro- 
blem that the patient has, there may be a dif- 
ferent solution recommended. Always, 
however, the focus is on individualizing the ap: 
proach to the patient's needs and wants. 

At subsequent appointments, the patient's 
Progress ir. removing plaque is recorded and 


positive reinforcement is given in areas of im- 
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provement. Modifications in technique myjl 
made, and further assistance may be give 
that the patient can better clean more di 
areas. New devices, such as brushes that 
in between the teeth, may also be introd ca 
the patient progresses. In addition, the pai 
may require counseling regarding 
change the diet to promote good dental bil 
and/or the application of fluoride or a 
agents to make the teeth more resist 
decay. 

Since current research shows that plagot 
produce dental disease if it remains 0 
teeth for 24 hours, teaching patients to: 
their teeth at home is one of the most 
tant services provided by the students 
dental assisting and hygiene proj 
Missouri Southern. It is an exciting e 
to observe a preventive program in act 
students assist patients in achieving o 
dental health. Through our continued com 
ment to preventive dentistry we nope todd 
Part to control dental disease. 
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fn is a major problem in 
fri. Dioxin waste has been 
fin several communities in the 
and health hazards resulting 
Be contamination have prompted 
ewide effort to control the pro- 





fical wastes hold a mystique to 
rage American citizen. Dioxin is 
fe example of the type of en- 
ental problems the world may 
ing in the future. 
verage American citizen often 
such chemical waste pro- 
fas incomprehensible. This stems 


ask force 
lioks into 
lutions 


is 1983 State of the State ad- 
Governor Christopher Bond call- 
in ‘a problem of the eightie: 
sponse to the recent threat of 
(contamination, Bond formed a 
ftask force to go about finding a 
pn to the Missouri dioxin con- 
fation problem. 
s Beach, Mo. was one reason the 
prce was formed, The town nearly 
In 1982. Between dioxin con- 
tion and severe flooding, its 
was in doubt. 
agencies were working to 
the dioxin problem in Missouri at 
e, including the Environmental 
ition Agency, the Federal 
ney Management Agency, and 
fs for Disease control. 
id saw the need for a group of 
who could look into the dioxin 
m, and organization of a task 
began. President Reagan agreed 
Phat Bond said, and a Dioxin 
Force was established in 
. The purpose of the task force 
Distudy ways to streamline the 
government's responses to the 
problems at-Times Beach. 
id chose. nine people for the task 
fthree each from academia, in- 
and the public. The resulting 
consisted of scientists, physi- 
id concerned citizens. 
ically, southwest Missouri was 
presented in this original group, 
gh Verona and Neosho were two 
areas of contamination in the 

















ight Douglas, a Neosho attorney, 
iter appointed as the 10th 
of the task force. Douglas 
an ongoing conversation with the 
or's office about the dioxin pro- 
[They called me and said ‘guess 
You opened your mouth, now 
e the jobl’,” Douglas said. 
‘group has met twice a month 
February to hear testimony and 
ilyze input from experts on diox- 








the meetings, we heard 
Bony from over 50 experts,’ 
fas said. “We complied 10,000 
fof information. 

the meetings, most of what we 
was input from the scientific 
finity. We were after scientific 


gtoup also toured several con- 
ited areas in the state, visiting 
fesidents and getting a first-hand 
it the problem. 
itask force, which met last Mon- 
Jefferson City, has written a 
aft which includes three pro- 
of solutions to the Missouri 
t problem. 
Bughout the year, the task force 
'd from experts, toured dioxin- 
Binated towns and farms, and 
fith residents in an attempt to 
© a mutually acceptable resolu- 
B the dioxin problem. 
las considers the task force to 
@ success. 
been a very rewarding and 
Honal experience," he said. “We 
Pwith world experts on dioxin. 
bers of the task force were 
quality people. In looking back, 
Hendance at the meetings was 
Menal. The report we produced, I 
is of high quality and reflects 
te of the art in dioxin disposal. 
rked together very well.’ 
pouri residents also seem to be 
d with the task force. 
have had contact with many 
in the effected towns,” said 
. "The task force has been very 
Feceived by tho Missouri 























Ough the problems of dioxin 
Bt be completely solved, Douglas 
he report will help. 

fare learning more about it all 
If our recommendations are 
nted, dioxin will not be a ma- 
blem in the future." 





DIOXIN 


leadly chemical a ma 


in part from the advanced technolo; 
and terminology involved rm 
chemistry, and because much of our in- 
formation is incomplete and based on 
supposition. 

Few people know what dioxin is, or 
what it looks like. What does it look 
like? How does it smell or feel? 

Dioxins are found in herbicides, 
Pesticides, feedstocks, Agent Orange, 
wood preservatives, waste oils, and 
from the combustion of chlorinated 
Phenols, 

Agent Orange and Hexachlorophene 
are estimated to be the prime sources 


of dioxin contamination in this part of 
the country. 

What are the effects of dioxin con- 
tamination? During Vietnam, Agent 
Orange was sprayed on jungle foliage 
to clear ways for troops. Many Viet- 
nam veterans now have mysterious 
rashes, loss of memory, blindness, and 
several forms of cancer. Scientists at- 
tribute many of these health problems 
to dioxin in the Agent Orange. 

Hexachlorophene, the other prime 
suspect in dioxin contamination, is a 
chemical used in many cleansing pro- 
ducts in the late 1960's and early 70's. 
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‘The products using this chemical were 
banned from the market in 1971, when 
investigation suggested the chemical 
could be detrimental to human health. 
According to one source, an amount 
of dioxin the size of an aspirin could 
cause severe toxic affects to 1,500 peo- 
ple. Tests on laboratory animals have 
shown signs of cancer due to exposure 
to dioxin. Unfortunately, the problem 
is closer to home than we think. 
Dioxin-laden wastes have been 
dumped on farms in this area. Major 
problems have arisen in Verona and 
Times Beach as a result of this dump- 


jor problem in state 


ing. Gov. Christopher Bond's task 
force is attempting to find the answer 
to the problem of properly disposing of 
the chemical waste. 

Answers to the dioxin problem are 
difficult to find. What is known is that 
@ solution to the problem must be 
found soon, so that future generations 
will not be plagued with the deadly 
consequences of chemical waste in 
America. Hopefully, the problem will 
be solved soon, so dioxin will not be 
considered a problem of the future, but 
a memory from the 1980's. 


Verona: Officials find 
dioxin traces on farm 


One area in Missouri that nas been 
hit hard by the dioxin problem has 
been the small town of Verona. 

Levels of dioxin have been detected 


4 at 532 parts per billion at the James 
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The warning sign at the James Denney farm near Verona, Mo 
laden waste from the North Eastern Pharmaceutical & Chemical Co. was 


buried there in 1971, and in 1980 the government filed for reimb 


Dioxin 





ment 


of the clean-up costs Hexachlorophene was the chemical buried there. 
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‘An EPA scientist prepares to take soil samplings at 2 dioxin-contaminated 
farm near Verona. This sight was also repeated often in Times Beach 


Denney farm near Verona. The town of 
Verona is located about 50 miles 
southeast of Joplin. 

In 1971, waste from the North 
Eastern Pharmaceutical and Chemical 
Company was dumped in a trench on 
the Denney farm. An estimated 84 bar- 
rels of material were buried there. 
Traces of chemical waste were also 
discovered to have been dumped by the 
company in at least three dozen other 
places in Missouri, including the town 
of Times Beach. 

In 1971, Denney agreed to have the 
chemical buried on his property. The 
drums were tested and found to have 
600,000 parts per billion of dioxin. 

In 1980, the federal government filed 
a lawsuit for reimbursements for the 


| Denney farm. The trial was conducted 


three weeks ago in Bany County con- 
cerning the cost of cleaning up the 
resulting contamination at the Denney 
farm. 

In the federal case, the government 
is seeking $350,000 in clean-up funds 
from North Eastern, the firm which 


4 produced hexachlorophene in Verona 


during the 1960's and early 1970's and 
is'being accused of the disposal of-the 
waste on the Denney farm. 

Traces of dioxin on the Denney farm 
are believed to be the result of use of 
the chemical Agent Orange. 

In 1971, hexachlorophene was buried 
on the farm. The chemical, which was 
used in human cleansing products, was 


Concern of dioxin hes spread 
throughout Missouri. The Environ- 
mental Protection Agency has 50 sites 
under investigation in Missouri, in- 
cluding Times Beach and Neosho. 

Over 10 years ago, Russell Bliss had 
a prosperous business collecting waste 
oil from chemical plants and spraying 
it on streets and horse arenas in Times 
Beach to control dust, and later people 
used it for fill dirt or garden soil 

Times Beach had a population of 
2,800 people. Early last December the 
Meramec River, named River of Death 
by the Indians, flooded. The National 
Center for Disease Control in Atlanta 
recommended that residents move 
because dioxin was discovered there in 
high levels. 

Soil samples were taken, and it was 
found that over 800 parts per billion 
were in 100 yards of land. The average 
level found was 200-250 parts per 
billion. 

In March, the government proposed 
a plan with the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency to buy out the 
towa for over $36 million. 

One price for mobile homes, another 
price for houses built in the 1920's and 
"30's, and a third price for new con- 
struction would be paid. 

The government also planned 
$200,000 for clean-up costs, and $1 
million to clean up other dioxin cites. 

The majority of Times Beach 
residents favored the buy-out, but a 
few wanted to stay. Last March, 
anonymous calls were made to 
residents against the buying policy. 
Threats of burning the town were 
made. The residents then formed a 
watch group. 

People were moved out in April and 
the town was sealed off. Passes were 
issued to property owners and 
businesses were still in operation. 

Controversy between the federal 
government and the state delayed the 
purchasing of the town. The state 
wanted to take the title of the land 
after the government bought it so it 
could pursue clean-up operations. 

Finally in June, the bill was passed 
and the people will receive their 
payments this month or next. The 
state will then start a cleaning-up cam- 
paign. 


banned from the market in the early 
1970's. The chemical was found to 
release dioxin when heated to a certain 
temperature. Hexachlorophene is also 
used in the Agent Orange chemical 

Hoffman-Taff Chemical Plant in 
Verona produced Agent Orange until 
the product was banned in 1971 

In the recent trial, Edwin B. 
Micheels, former president of North 
Eastern, testified that the company 
had used extensive organization when 
handling the disposal of the waste. 

Syntex Corporation, the firm which 
now operates out of the former North 
Eastern plant, has agreed to allocate 
$100,000 toward the clean-up opera: 
tions at the Denney farm. 

In addition to this money, the firm 
must also organize the disposal of 
waste it had left on the Denney farm in 
special containers in 1981 

According to Mark Ryckman, an en 
vironmental engineer who runs a St 
Louis hazardous waste consulting 
business, the government should only 
have spent $50,000 to $100,000 on 
clean-up at the Denney farm, instead of 
the $674,000 spent on the project. 

During the final session of the trial, 
Russel G. Clark, a U.S. district judge, 
ruled that both Denney and the opposi- 
tion, North Eastern, were given until 
Nov. 4 for the federal government to 
provide written briefs, and until Dec. 2 
for the defendants to file written 
responses. 

Results of the federal lawsuit will not 
be decided until early next year. Of- 
ficals are predicting that this trial will 
set a precedence for future trials con- 
cerning the disposal of toxic waste. 


Residents will be reimbursed for 
moving costs, closing costs, interest 
payments, and possibly supplemental 
payments. 

In March, a $1.6 billion “Superfund” 
was passed by the House to tax hazar- 
dous wastes. The Budget Control Com- 
mittee will charge $2 for every ton of 
material dumped, $20 per ton a com- 
pany burns, and $8 per year for 
employees at these companies . 

Fred Lafser, director of the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, said this 
could raise $2 million in taxes. Gover- 
nor Christopher Bond said Missouri 
needs to come up with $50 million to 
clean up all the sites. 

Bliss said at a recent hearing that he 
inspected the oil and found nothing 
wrong with it. He used it in Times 
Beach and on his own farm from 
1973-74 

In June, damage claims to Bliss 
totaled more than $76 million. 

Officials traced the 18,000 barrels of 
waste from 1971 to the North Eastern 
Pharmaceutical and Chemical Co. in 
Verona. Bliss denied that North 
Eastern officals warned him the 
material was dangerous. 

Gary Lambarth worked for him for 
15 years. He suffers from stiff joints, 

ir loss, and the kind of acne 
associated with dioxin. 

‘The trial’s final decision has not been 
conclusive at this time. Bliss’ plans are 
to move away from the state. 

In Neosho, contamination of dioxin 
is contained on a 206-acre site—the 
Water and Wastewater Technical 
School. 

Ten years ago, under contracts from 
North Eastern, disposal of dioxin was 
approved by the city. 

In 1981, dioxin was found in three 
places: a 1,100-gallon steel tank, a spill 
site under a tree, and an abandoned 
digester at the city sewage. The tank 
had 1,900 parts per billion, the tree had 
62 parts, and the city sewage had 55 


In August, the government ap- 
proved $100,000 for the Neosho clean- 
up. At this time, officals are still 
negotiating over the funds for the pro- 
ject and who's responsibility it is for 
clean-up. 
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‘Air Supply’ lands 


in Memorial Hall 


By Barb Fullerton 


With vivid colors lighting the desert 
scene and green laser beams gliding 
from the stage, Air Supply landed in 
Memorial Hall last Wednesday night 

Opening with a hard rock ballad, Air 
Supply gave the song full effect with a 
background of colored haze and lights 
dancing across the stage 

Graham Russell, lead singer and 
Songwriter of the group, came out 
wearing blue leather pants and a hot 
pink shirt with matching socks. 

Air Supply performed its hit song, 
“Every Woman in the World,” which 
Russell Hitchcock, lead singer, 
dedicated to all the ladies in the au- 
dience. 

Air Supply is on tour to promote its 
new album, Air Supply’s Greatest 
Hits. After Joplin, the group had two 
more concert to perform before its 
headed back to Australia 

Russell soloed on the song, ‘Don't 
Be Afraid."’ The lights dimmed and the 
background showed a mural of cliffs on 
a dark night. Haze surrounded Russell 
as his voice echoed through the au- 
dience. The song has the quality of a 
beautiful lullaby, vibrating with fine 
textures. Russell's voice could reach 


Theatre department in full Sw 


Gamma Rays: 


The contemporary drama, The Ef- 
fects of Gamma Rays on Man in the 
Moon Marigolds, opened last night in 
Missouri Southern's Taylor 
Auditorium. Performances will con- 
tinue at 8 p.m. through Saturday. 

The play is written by Paul Zindel, 
who won a Pulitzer Prize for his work 

The theme focuses on an impov- 
erished family in the early 1970's. The 
mother, Beatrice, played by Leslie 
Bowman, is a depressed woman who 
stifles the rest of the family by her 
obsession with her lost ambitions. Her 
daughter, Tillie, played by Pamela 
Lutes, is startlingly different from the 
others, with her projection of hope 

‘There are three other characters in 
the drama. Jenny Larkin plays a decay- 
ing old lady, Nanny, whom Beatrice 
cares for. cy Craig plays Ruth, 
Beatrice's disturbed daughter, and 








Tillie’s sister. The character of Janice 
Vickery is the arrogant school rival of 
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THE NEW IM@GE 


the high notes in fine tones. 

They sang their first hit song in 
America, “Lost in Love.” Hitchcock 
gave the song flavor by hitting quality 
high notes. 

Their concert included 11 ballads 
with four rock tunes. They performed 
all their hit songs plus a few new ones 

Air Supply has eight top-five singles 
and three platinum albums to its 
credit 

The five-piece band put its two cents 
in as well. The drummer, keyboard 
players, and guitar players did an ex- 
cellent job, complimenting each of the 
songs performed. 

Their use of flashing green laser 
beams and other visual effects were 
shown when they performed the song 
“Sweet Dreams.’ 

Background of clouds on a blue sky 
began with the music. Then the lights 
darkened and multi-colored stars ap- 
Peared with haze rolling in around the 
players. The group gave the song all it 
had to produce one of the best songs of 
the evening and added to the concert 
something special 

The group sang its new hit, “Making 
Love Out of Nothing At All,” and it 
received a standing ovation from the 
audience. 





Tillie, and 
Carpenter. 

The play is directed by Milton Briet- 
zke, director of the theatre department 

Costumes were obtained in an 
unusual way by wardrobe consultant 
Joyce Bowman 

Bowman went around rummage 
sales and basement sales collecting 
items from the mid 1960's to the early 
1970's. 

Since the family in Gamma Rays is 
very poor, many of the articles worn 
were from an earlier time than the ac- 
tual setting of the play 

The actresses were also involved in 
the choice of their wardrobes. “We had 
the actresses come in and choos- what 
they thought their characters would 
wear,’ Bowman said 

Bowman said that the personality of 
the characters is always considered 
when choosing costumes. 


is played by Charla 
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Kyle Pierce: 


Center marched around th 


have a 
Southern’s lab band this month as the 


group tours area schools and the Nor- 
thpark Mall 






By Kari Enos 


Kyle Piece is a man who prefers to 
stay behind the scenes 

Pierce, a sophomore theatre major at 
Missouri Southern, is master electri- 
cian for the college theatre‘production, 
The Effects of Gamma Rays on Man in 
the Moon Murigolds. The job entails 
understanding light schemes, hanging 
lights, and finally. supervising all 
lighting aspects during the course of 
the production. 

This is my first year to really work 
on lighting,” said Pierce, 20. For his 
first lighting job, Pierce had to under- 
stand the meaning of Gamma Rays in 
order to light the set correctly 

“Gamma Rays is a naturalism play,” 
said Pierce. “Everything is supposed 
to look realistic. The lighting is harsh, 
with a lot of blue light, because it is a 
drama, and it makes sharp edges on 
the face. It looks like the lighting in a 










< | 
Missouri Southern campus 
showing off their Halloween costumes. 





Schools, mall 


Area jazz and pop music Jovers will 
chance to hear Missouri 


According to Dr. Charles Thelen, 


director and assistant professor of 


Air Supply's Russell Hitchcock 
l f f 


house.” 

Piece said that lighting not only adds 
to the mood of the play, but also plays 
4 part in audience response. 

“The warmth or coolness of the light 
can psychologically influence what the 
audience thinks.” 

Lighting is only one of the areas in 
theatre that Pierce is interested in. 

“T like all aspects of it," he said 
“What I've done the most of, though, 
is building sets.” 

He will get back into that area with 
the next Southern production, Little 
Women. He will also be building the 
set of The Importance of Being 
Earnest 

With all his involvement with the 
theatre, Pierce has only had small 
parts in stage roles. He said he prefers 
to stay behind the scenes 

“It's easier for the people to criticize 
the people on stage.”’ 

Pierce said theatre “takes an awful 


Over 800 photography entries in 
Missouri Southern's Photospiva con- 
test were judged Monday by Keith 
Davis, Curator of the Hallmark Collec- 
tion in Kansas City, 

Entries were received from different 
states and countries. About 175 
photographs Were accepted for the ex- 

it. 


Judging has reseasonable subjec- 
tions ‘and reflects on a variety of 
themes, says Davis 

“The final show will be true to the 
material that has come in,"” he said. 

The first step in judging is going 
through the prints. Davisthen divides 
the prints into two categories: no's and 
possiblities : 

In the third step, he chooses one- 
third of the possiblities and keeps i 
ing at the pictures Tepeatly. The last 
step is to pick the winners, 

“The pictures have to have 4@ spark of 


orginality and and sense of individuali- 
ty,"” Davis said. 


strumentation as seen 

caren show,” he said. ene 
b band differs from marchin, 

concert band in thet it “is ae 

ensemble designed to play in the 

Popular and contemporary idiom, 


the players this year,” he 
have some new incomine a 
are surprisingly strong. (© 
bably due to the fact thi 
great deal of interest in 





Approximately 99 
Southern art and p. 
students will be attenget 
the Pittsburg State Unive 
Wednesday, Nov, 16, — 

Robert Russell and Mar, 
associate professors gt 24 
speaking on the sabbat; 
made to England durj, 

A sabbatical trip is, 
granted to a professor, we 
seven years, for the 
travel, Be 

Schick's lecture wil] be 
109 of Grubbs Hall, bey 
a.m. In conjunction with B 
she will present a slide shy 
students and the Public, ay 
various items of jew 
smithing she worked on this) 

id. 















































Russell's lecture, to be hu 
203 of Whitesitt Hell, 
10:30 a.m. He will be der 
monoprints in conjuction 
ture. A question and an 
will be held in the gallery yf 
the lecturers, 
Schick instructs. je 
crafts, and weaving clas 
teaches painting and draw 
hold master of fine arts de 



















































lot of time."’ When he is 
by his theatrical duties, Pim 
sew and dabble witk 
decorating. 

“When I'm not here (até 
department) I just like to, 
joy myself,” 

Pierce's movement into 
has added to his theatre sq 
where that savvy will gel 
graduation, Pierce isn’t sur 

“TI can’t say because I'd 
where I'm going to get 
Hopefully I will get steady: 
field. 

“I would be totally sst 
could be a set designer onB 

One of Pierce's short-rang] 
to get involved in the sun 
theatre in St. Louis. 

He still has two yeu 
Missouri Souther, but figural 
time I leave here I'll know; 
as much about this place a 


He said this year's photo ra 
a good group and the finel 
interesting. 


picture), straight photo; 
documentary (editori 


teaches a history-photogrip 
in Kansas City. He has writlé 
books on the subject. 

“The photographs I pic 
my judgement, but it alsn 
variety of different themes. 


flavor of the photograp 
through when they are sbo% 
walls,” said Davis. 


music, the 20-piece band has several 
concerts lined up. 


forming six times,” he said. The bond 
has scheduled performances at area 
high schools on Nov. 10 and 15, at the 
Northpark Mall on Nov. 12, and in the 
Lion’s Den Nov. 30 ‘ 


volunteer basis, ‘‘but they are Screened “ 
according to their abilities and whether 
their instrument fits the group in- 
strumentation,” 
band consists of the same basic in- 


ensemble at the high schodl 
He has also noticed the 
the types of music played ¥f 
band and the music that Dif 
popular among the majority 
traditional college studens 
“Tt is always amazing © 
young people whose musi 
sists mainly of rock, © 
Western, and other such t0?. 
can become so absorbed i2/ 
said. “I guess it really iso't 
when you realize people Wi 
attracted to things that hav 
values.” 










especially in the field of jazz,” 
said i 


Songs the band 


Will be playing fori 
upcoming perfor raiae socite 


Periormances include “* 
peeves ee by Chicap 
ie” from t! i ion 
aman Boe and television 
old Basie chart 


“Within this month we will be per- 


Students join the band on a 


len is optimistic about the 
Possibilities of this i 
Boonie year's lab band 


“I am excited about the quality of 


Thelen said. “The 
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r-finals to Houston Baptist. 








Heated by Texas University 























solutions submitted by the 
ern Language Club and the Per- 

Rifles were acted on at last 
fht’s meeting of the Student Senate. 
fhe Modern Language Club's re- 
it for $400 to co-finance a trip to 

is City to attend a cultural event 
‘approved. The total cost of the trip 
estimated to be approximately 


een men will be competing for the 
‘of “Mr. 10" at 7:30 p.m. today in 
IBillingsly Student Center. 

e contest, which is open to the 


pus talent, and swimsuit competi- 
B. It is being sponsored by the Miss 


Bsor, Delores Honey, attended the 
S PBL Fall Workshop in Jefferson 
y last week. 


on parliamentary procedure, 
for success, fund-raising, and 


f president; Janie Cox, secretary; 
ley Cox, treasurer; and Dale Lipe. 
BL is an organization designed to 
ide leadership skills and is open to 
pusiness and computer science ma- 


Be next meeting will be held Thurs- 
Nov. 17 at 12:20 p.m. in Room 


RaGsdale’s 
fashions 


AUTUMN SALE 
Just Arrived! 25% - 30% oif! 
Lovely "“rrrruss" Coordinates 
Values $30 - $50 
Our prices $21.99 - $34.99 
Sizes 8-18 








Between Kresge’s & Sears 
“Jesus is Lord” 


ge premium increases were the 
jjor factor causing a change of in- 
france carriers for Missouri Southern 


UWe were notified that the Previous 
frier, New York Life, planned to fs 

premiums by 65 per cent,” said 
Buglas Coen, personnel officer at 


mployees are now covered by an in- 
france plan with Blue Cross. "There 

only minor differences in the 
frerage,"’ said Coen. "Under the New 
rk Life policy, employees paid a 
Buctible of $100; the insurance paid 
per cent up to $3,700, and 100 per 
Bt of any amount over $3,700, The 
Be Cross policy has a deductible of 


(We went to North Texas State in 
pton,” said Richard Finton, debate 

It was a prestigious tourna- 
with all the district powers 


glleges from Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Bas, Louisiana, and Kansas were 


ior division debators Randy 
ing and Carmen Tucker won an 
final plaque, but they lost in the 


[he team of Mike Schellen and 
d Watkins in the junior division 
p won an octo-final plaque. They too 
ft in the quarter-finals. They were 


(Our next tournament is the 


tudent Senate acts on two resolutions 






$150, pays 80 per cent up to $3000, and 
100 percent over $3000. 

Southern has now joined a consor 
tium of nine state colleges to enable 
them to buy insurance in a block. Buy- 
ing insurance as a group enables the 
Group to get coverage at lower 
premiums. 

Employees at Southern are also 
covered by a long range disability plan 
through Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company. An employee disabl- 
ed for 180 days or more is paid 60 per 
cent of his salary for a period of as 
much as two years. After the two year 
Period, eligibility has to be. re- 


established. The plan would then pay 
indefinitely % 


Jebators capture awards 
t North Texas State meet 


yo new plaques were added to 
ssouri Southern’s debate depart- 


weekend of Nov. 12 at Notre Dame,” 
Finton said. “There we will meet teams 
we have never met before. We are the 
1982 Champions of the Notre Dame 
tournament, and we placed second in 
1980," 

This will be the third year the team 
has gone to Notre Dame. “We have 
always done good there every year,” 
Finton said. 

Finton believes chances of retaining 
the championship this year are good, 
also. 

“We have gone to six tournaments 
this year, and have placed in five of 
them,’ he said. “We placed second in 
Johnson County, and Oklahome Chris- 
tian College; third at Kansas State; 
fourth at Southwest Missouri; and now 
fifth at North Texas.”” 


‘The Pershing Rifles’ request for $331 
was not approved by the Senate 
finance committee because it felt that 
it was simply a skiing trip. 

During discussion, senator Brian 
Wotring defended the request, stating 
that cold weather survival and first-aid 
techniques as well as skiing, were the 
purpose of the trip. He added that 89 
per cent of the total cost would be paid 


clude: Rich Snyder, Zeta Tau Alpha; 
James Ray, Icthus; Scott Harris, Delta 
Gamma; Mike Russell, cheerleaders 
Toby Hart, KSYN; Patrick Lee, 
KFSB; Ernest Henderson, Residence 
Hall Association; Jeff Bergen, KDMO; 
Kirk Keller, KRGK; “Booger” Prater, 
Rousseau’s Photography; Randy 
Long, Shirlock Floral Design & 


Registration with Selective Service is an important 
responsibility required by law. If you're eighteen or 
within a month of your eighteenth birthday, you should 
register. To register, go to any U.S. Post Office, 
pick up a card and fill it out. It only takes about five 
minutes. That’s not a Jot to ask for a country as great as 


curs. 


Register. It’s quick. I's easy. And it’s the law, 








LEE’S AUTO REPAIR 


200 W. Broadway, Webb City, MO 64870 
673-1288 Quality auto repair at fair prices 


MEN... 

IF YOU'RE EIGHTEEN, 
YOU SHOULD BE REGISTERING 
FOR MORE THAN 
JUST COURSES. 








































the marionettes 


by the students. 

A motion was made in favor of the re- 
quest, but it did not get the three 
fourths vote needed to pass 

The Student Nurses Assocation, Art 
League, and RHA requests for funds 
were not acted upon. Senator David 
Daugherty gave the official balance as 
$8,985. 


to vie for ‘Mr. 10’ honors tonight 


Minatures; Mark Reeder, Missouri § 


Scientific School of Cosmetology; Mike 
Callaghan, Student Senate; Thomas 
Fahrig, SAGE; and Jay Carpenter. 
Tyler's Furnitureland & Carpet 

Tickets are $3 and may be purchased 
from any contestant, in Room 102 of 
the BSC, or at the door 
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_ put on show 


By Lee Eliff 


Music filled the air as a medieval 
jester began to dance at the comman- 
ding hand of Rod Cathcart 

Cathcart is producer of the Mad Hat- 
ter Marionette Show, which put on two 
presentations at Northpark Mall last 
weekend 

“The show is mainly designed for the 
enjoyment of adults,” said Cathcart. 
“Nine-tenths of the audience is usually 
adults. 

Cathcart and his partner Lisa Hart, 
used approximately 20 marionettes. 
The marionettes are designed in Kan- 
sas City by Deloris Hadley. Hadley has 
concluded her 11th year of “La Famile 
Marionettes"’ at Kansas City’s Worlds 
of Fun. She has been asked by the 
Smithsonian Institute to display a per- 
manent exhibit. 

Each marionette takes approximate- 
ly six weeks to make. A marionette is 
contructd of paper mache and is hand 
sculptured. 

“I'm still learning,” said Cathcart 
“It take years to become a master,” 

Cathcart has worked with the art of 
marionettes for 15 years. His favorite 
one is Toby, a medieval clown. The en: 
tire show revolves around entertain: 
ment of the medieval times; however, 
Cathcart produces a new show each 
year 

“We play Christmas shows at Met- 
calf South Mall in Kansas City from 
the day after Thanksgiving to the day 
before Christmas,” he said 

He also produces an exotic bird show 
and a magic show, both of which travel 
immensely 

Cathcart uses his free time to prac: 
tice. “I practice in front of a mirror to 
perfect certain movements,” he said 

Practice combined with the art of 
imagination plays a key role in 
maneuvering two marionettes. 
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Jordan eludes death 


Michael Yale 


during, after Vietnam 


By Rob Ahrens 


If you think you've had a bad day, 
week, month, or year, wait until you 
have heard about a man who has elud- 
ed death several times. 

Larry Jordan, a custodian in 
Reynolds Hall at Missouri Southern, 
has had enough unpleasant ex- 
Periences to last a lifetime. 

At the age of 17, Jordan went into 
the military service at Fort Wrecker, 
Ala., to study helicopters. Then he 
transferred to Fort Stewart, Geo., and 
was an air traffic controller for 16 
months. 

Then Jordan, at the age of 18, 
volunteered to go to Vietnam. When he 
got to Washington he was told that he 
didn't have to go because his brother 
was already there. But he said he 
would go anyway 

“T thought I would go over there and 
be an air traffic controller. But when I 
got there, I was a door-gunner on a 
helicopter,” said Jordan 

Jordon belonged to the 335th 
Assualt Helicopters, and flew in the 
unit for eight months and averaged 13 
hours a day. Ejght times they went in- 
to Cambodia and each time they went 
down, 

“We were taking some men to a drop 
zone, and we were getting ready to land 
and it was an ambush. It was a hot and 
heavy landing zone and we lost one 


1 just thought | could 


chopper. We got out of it, but it scared 
me pretty good,” Jordon said. 

“I liked to fly the night missions, 
Jordon said, “because you could see 
the bullets coming at you. But during 
the day you couldn't see green or white 
tracers coming at you 

Jordon received two bronze stars and 
a silver service star with oak leaf 
clusters, which he is proud of. But after 
eight months of combat he asked for an 
easier job, and ended up driving a 
water truck 

“At 9 one night I was getting into 
my truck and got shot. A Viet Cong 
was hiding underneath the truck with a 
French gauge loaded with double buck 
He shot me in both legs, stomach, and 
tailbone. 

“The doctors told me for a long time 
I wouldn't walk right and that I would 
need a cane. I can do a lot of things, but 
I can't play tackle football or get beat 
up in a gang fight,” Jordan said jok- 
ingly 

“I like talking about Vietnam a little 
bit because people thought it was just 
a police action. It was a police action, 
but to me it was war because over there 
it was survival and you depended on 
your buddy because he'd watch your 
back and I'd watch his. 

“One day we were flying, and our 
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He teaches, practices |ay 


By Barb Fullerton 


Michael Yates’ primary job is 
teaching law at Missouri Southern, but 
his pastime includes practicing it. 

Yates, assistant professor of political 
science, does part-time work in cases 
involving family law. He mainly 
handles divorces and adoptions 

“I like making extra money,” he 
said. “I like to get my feet wet and 
keep my mind sharp.” 

Yates also works for the Agency for 
Aging. “It is both satisfying and 
depressing to work in nursing homes,” 
he said. 

He has a master’s degree in political 
science from Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity and a JD degree from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri-Columbia. 

At one time, Yates thought he might 
like to work for the federal govern- 
ment. He did an internship in 
Washington, D.C. for a Missouri 
representative and saw the Watergate 
and impeachment hearings 

"1980 didn’t look like a good year for 
a Democratic lawyer to find a job in 
Washington,” said Yates. 

At the University of Missouri, Yates 
was informed by professors that it 
would be difficult to place government 
into teaching classes. Then he saw a 
position offered at Missouri Southern 
on the bulletin board 

“To be honest, I didn't know where 


Mi: j Southern was located,” he 
any had only been down to this 

of Missouri when i took my 
mother to Silver Dollar City. It was e 
unique and pleasant surprise to find 
this job. The position combined 
political science and law into one. So I 
applied.” 

Fates says he has complete freedom 
of teaching at Southern. He can teach 
classes on subjects he is interested in 

“Any money I lose by this job com- 
pared to practicing law is compensated 
by job satisfaction,” he said. “Job 
satisfaction is more important than 
money.” 

Four of Yates’ former students are 
now attending the University of 
Missouri-Kansas City law school. He 
helps his students find jobs and assists 
them in finding law schools, He stays 
in contact with most of his students 

When Yates first arrived at 
Southern, there were only 10 students 
in each of his classes. Now there are 
15-25 students in each class. 

Teaching is a constant challenge, he 
said. The biggest problem in his 
political science classes is getting 
students to perceive that government 
is relevant to them. 

“I try to make class interesting by il- 
lustrating history and asking ‘who 
cares, so what’ questions,” said Yates. 

Many students and faculty come to 
Yates for legal advice. 


“Generally 'I will answer | 
tions and give legal advice 
would hire me for Drivate ga 
One of his most embaras, 
a divorce ase war aaa 
husband 
“I had papers on this 
Yates. “I went to his home 
raining. I knocked on his daa 
neighbors’ doors. He wasn't 
no one had ever heard of hit 
dumb sucker. At the 
declared a default hy 
couldn't find him. The wie 
everything without the hus 
ing the papers.” 
In Yates’ opinion, the Unig 
judicial system is reasonably 
“I'm not sure if the systeg 
for evidence,” he said, “Thej 
discover the truth with two 
testing each other, tellin, 
the story, and the judge d; 
is right. In theory, Probably jj 
ter system. But this ‘appears {| 
He favors settlements ig 
relationships rather than a 
Kramer situation in the 
“I don’t like dragging somes 
ty laundry in public,” said Yq 
Yates’ hobbies includi 
pop trash” books by Sidney 
and Robert Ludlem and law ty 
also plays golf and likes mp 
sports trivia 
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Says Ray Cool 


By Sherry Grissom 


Traveling and the Opportunity to 
meet new and sometimes exciting peo- 
ple is only part of Ray Cook's 
somewhat unusual lifestyle. 

Cook, who is an artist at the Nor- 
thpark Mall in Joplin, has been draw- 
ing most of his life. 

a We I could draw," he 
said. “When in elementary school in 
Webb City, I liked tones comic 
strips. Then at the age of 12, I got hold 
of some movie magazines and began 
drawing movie stars. I did not begin 

‘awing live portraitures unti i 
sarmag iy * Po! until I was in 

He also drew 
West Wing, a hi 
San Francisco, 

“The high school was divided i 
wings," said Cook, “and I attended 
school in the west wing. That is why 
the paper was called the West Wing.” 

Cook began drawing Professionally 
after graduating from high school. 

. "My break in professional art was a 
sideline, if not a vocation,” he said. 

After graduating from high school in 
1942, he worked the graveyard shift in 
8 defense plant in Los Angeles. He 
ould crew caricatures at Sardi’s Bar 
an taurant in i 
the evenings. pe goad during 

He spent nearly three years i 
Army during World War il, eae 
of that time he was stationed in India 
carcataes and joe ee 

ail 
ing his spare time, "> otve dur 





caricatures for the 
igh school newspaper in 








“I gained recognition m4 
British as well as the Ameria 
I was stationed there,” be 
British officer once gave ml 
colored pencils to draw with. Aq 
of art material was hard tog 
during the war. This is whe 
drawing serious portraiture 
life.” 

After the war he returns 
Angeles and spent the next! 
attending classes in a Co! 
school. 

“After I graduated from #4 
the market was filled with gt 
students,” Cook said, "so Tdi 
job with commercial art unt 

In 1955 he decided be 
become an FBI agent, so he bs 
ing accounting and law 7 
Golden Gate College in San Fi 

“One of the requirements 
ing an FBI agent then Wi) 
either an accounting or law 
said Cook. <a 

“I was appointed editor o! 
at Golden Gate College 
putting caricatures in it. 1 ay 
ambition for a degree in 
and went back into painting: 

Cook was hired by the I “4 
Sign Company in St. Louis it 
worked there a year, thet i 
Joplin to work for KODEAV. 
staff artist there for 12 yea™ 
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moved back to the Joplin area 
se 1 have roots here,” he said, 

js is where my children were 
fhas spent the past 14 years tour- 
feme parks, malls, clubs, and ban- 
j drawing caricatures and por- 





fexplained to my audiences at 
gs where I have been hired to 
fain that there are two subjects in 
fture drawings. The first subject 
bes the second subject,” Cook 





Fing a performance he would also 
Pies while drawing a subject up. 
wn. 
fricatures and portraitures are 
different from each other,” he 
EWhen drawing caricatures you 
prking with the likeness of a per- 
aricatures don’t have to be 
fous. Few people can do 
flures and get instant recogni- 





biking with caricatures is a 
f challenge than working with 
fitures,’’ Cook said. “It takes 
fer ability. When drawing 
Ifures, proportion and contrast 
jolved. Caricatures are more of a 
ics concept than an artist's 





prding to Cook, when an artist is 
fg @ portraiture, the primary con- 
jithe light and shadow, which is 
ating of proper proportion or 
of the subject."’ 
id that some of his customers 
always pleased with his por- 
ft I am not really concerned 
that because I just do what they 
me to do. I only draw what I see. 
‘help what they look like."’ 
difference between portraiture 
icature drawings sometimes 
fs confusion with Cook's 
ners. 
fwork I am doing is a highly 
Herstood work,’ he said ‘In 
you have to exaggerate. The 
ligation is to get the likeness 
ter what action is necessary. If 
lid not want a likeness, they 
Inot have asked me to do a 








has met and drawn such 
Hes as baseball great Mickey 
f actor Christopher George, and 
Arkansas governor Orval 
He has also drawn Otis 
a former Kansas City Chief; 
foyer, former New York Yankee 
Baseman; and Mary Herchend, 
fof Silver Dollar City. 
ve drawn over 60,000 people 
ll walks of life,"’ said Cook 
las been working at the North- 
for 10 years. 
Bn't want to work in the theme 
anymore in the hot summer 
B” said Cook. “Working in the 
have a chance to be close to 
in out of the weather, and I am 
thave a study clientele. I draw 
fimately 1,500 people annually. 
my leads for banquets, par- 
Bd conventions working here, 
wouldn’t get if I was on the 
he time. With a job like this I 
calls to go out of town.’ 
Byes private and group art in- 
Pn to individuals interested in 
caricature and portraiture 
80 that they too may be able 
bthe same opportunities that 
n opened up to him. 
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Underwater caves 
intrigue scuba diver 


By Elissa Manning 


To explore the tunnels and mazes of 
an underwater cave is one of Marjorie 
Melton’s dreams, a dream, which to 
her, is going to come true. 

Melton's love for traveling may coin- 
cide with her dream. She said that she 
is planning on going to the Bahamas 
sometime in the near future and plans 
on scuba diving while there 

“There's always something new to 
see down there. Maybe I'll find an 
unexplored cave.”’ 

Last sping semester, Melton receiv- 
ed her scuba diving certificate by tak- 
ing @ scuba class offered at Missouri 
Southern. The course consisted of div- 
ing regulations, equipment instruction, 
and actual diving 

“Joe Shields (the instructor) put us 
through a lot of crisis situations so 
that we would be relaxed for our first 
dive,"” she said. 

Since that first dive, Melton 
estimates that she has made 20 dives 
at Lake Oronogo. 

"Everytime I go I'ma little scared at 
first," said Melton. “Once I get into it, 


I get very excited. It’s really 
breathtaking and gets my adrenalin 
flowing. 


“I love for life to be a challenge,’ 
Melton said. 

Her desire for adventure is met when 
making the dives. She has made dives 
as deep as 100 feet and is planning to 


go farther. 

“The feeling of being totally depen- 
dant on that tank of air is exciting.” 

Another factor which influenced her 
into taking the class was the trip that 
the biomes class takes to the Bahamas 
in the spring. To attend she must have 
her scuba certificate and have taken 
the biomes course which she plans to 
do next spring 

Having always been a nature ad- 
mirer, Melton finds the scenery a relax- 
ation, “I seek nature when I get to the 
point that I can't study and need a 
break to release and relax.” 

She added, “Nature makes me 
realize the beauty in the world and 
gives me a reverence for God.” 

Melton does not have definite plans 
for using her scuba as a career. “I will 
use it as a pastime for relaxing." 

However, she said, if her studies in 
biology continue she might consider 
being an oceanographer. 

Still, she is unsure and doesn’t want 
to commit herself to one thing. 

“Change is very important in my life, 
I don’t like getting bored.’” 

To keep from being bored, she finds 
new activities as often as possible. She 
plans to further her scuba into under- 
water photography. 

“T've already had black and white 
photography and plan to take color 
next semester,’ she said. 

“I'm kind of a sensation seeker,’ 
said Melton, ‘‘and I still want to learn 
to hang glide.”’ 


Professor to discuss Turin Shroud Nov. 12 


Dr. John P. Jackson, vice president 
of the Turin Research Project and 
assistant professor of electrical 
engineering at the University of Col- 
orado (Colorado Springs), will speak on 
“Results of Recent Scientific Testing 
of the Turin Shroud” at 8 p.m. Satur- 
day, Nov. 12, in Taylor Auditorium at 
Missouri Southern. 

Jackson has a bachelor's degree in 
physics from Colorado State Universi- 
ty, a bachelor’s degree in religious 
studies from the College of Santa Fe, a 


Jordan 
Continued from page 8 


nose compartment was loose. I was go- 
ing to get out and fix it. About three- 
to-five feet off the ground, I went 
ahead and jumped out right into a pit 
Luckily the bamboo shoots were laying 
down and had not been stuck up yet. 
That was one of the most terrifying ex- 
periences I had because I knew I was in 
the pit.”" 

Jordon had seven years of 
nightmares after he returned. He did 
not want to continue a flying career. 

He recalls, “We were shot down and 


BIBLE STUDY 
Every Thursday Night 


7:00 p.m 
In Room 306, BSC 
EVERYONE WELCOME!! 





JAY'S 1 HOUR CLEANERS 
205 West Broadway, Webb City 
Open 7:30-5:00, Monday—Friday; Open till 4:00 oa Saturday 


Beautiful dry cleaning 
when you need it most. 


673-1578 
We clean on Saturdays 





Pregnant? Need help? 
Cail BIRTHRIGHT 
781-3210 


FOR YOUR HUNTING NEEDS: 


; OOO 
noowe COVERNMENT SURPLUS BARN 


i) 2 


624-5750 
3% miles south of I-44 on 71, 


a 


turn right and go 3 miles on Spurgeon Road 


OOOO OOO YO IC YK? 


fo! metal ammo cans $4.75 

i pants 

P shovels 

falls: camoutlage insulated, 
pwn duct insulated, also Flyers 
peralls 

pS0cks, sweaters 

Radar jeep caps 

19 bags, wool blankets 
bags 








Back packs 
Canvas shell pouches 

Gun oil, grease, bore cleaner 
Gun cases, holsters 

T-shirts - Military slogans 


Camoutiage wallets, commando 
watchbands 
CAMOUFLAGE: pants, shirts 


t-shirts, sweatshirts, field jackets, 
caps, gloves, duffel bags 
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Ph.D. in physics from the Naval Post 
Graduate School at Monterey, Cal., 
and is a member of Sigma Xi 

Jackson, an Air Force physicist, 
headed a team of researchers in 1978 to 
Turin, Italy, to study the Shroud, an 
old linen cloth thought by many Chris 
tians to be the burial shroud that 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus 
draped around the body of Jesus before 
they laid him in the tomb. 

Using highly sophisticated equip- 
ment, team members performed 


it was dark and we heard people 
screaming and rushing toward us. We 
switched our candle-watt power light 
on and saw about 75 Vietnamese run. 
ning toward us with hammers and 
sickles—just like out of a movie. We 
had a mini-gun and had to open up and 
all of a sudden it was just a big hush.’ 

Jordon, who was born in. Joplin, 
came back from Vietnam and lived in 
Kansas City. He and his wife returned 
to Joplin and he ran a numane society 
for two years and worked in a hospital 


House for Rent In Carthage 
2 Baths, 4 Bedrooms and Sunr 
plush carpet. No children or pets 
$375/month plus deposit, 358-48°° 


(paved) 
™\_ PAINTS 


Custom Picture Framing 


ColorCenter 


A little Moore makes a big iMference 


West side of square 


Carthage 


VSM-9L11 





PDD OD 


TRENDSETTERS 


| 


ar: 


for the Uptown Look 
Oowntown 


If you've tried the rest, 
Come to the BEST! 


WE’RE 


#1 


| 


<OWD DOOD PDD MIO DP 


DO 


Parking in Rear 

Main Floor 

Frisco Building 

607 Main, Joplin, MO 


782-3252 


PDQ DO 








Photographic, microscopic, and 
chemical tests on the cloth to try to 
determine what the image is composed 
of, what was the process that formed 
it, and what is the composition of the 
stains on the cloth. The researchers 
have spent the past several years ex- 
amining the data from these tests. 

Jackson will discuss and illustrate 
with color slides the work of the 
research team and the theoretical 
results of the experiments. 


for a short time. before getting his job 
at Southern. 

"I was going home from work one 
night and I was going down AA 
Highway about 50 miles an hour. A 
guy turned right in front of me and we 
hit pretty close to head-on. He left me 
there. I was unconscious for 35 
minutes and I woke up while they were 
Putting me on the stretcher. A girl was 
screaming and yelling and I woke up to 
that, and it kind of set me off.”’ 


It has taken nearly three years for 
dozens of scientists to examine it and 
to draw some conclusions from it 

The cloth bears the clear frontal and 
dorsal imprints of a human form 
These discolorations were analyzed 
directly by various scientific in- 
struments in 1978. 

The lecture is open to the public free 
of charge. The College Seminar Series, 
of which this lecture is part, is funded 
by the Missouri Southern Foundation 


a Se eee 


Jordan ended up with a cracked ster 
num and tore ligaments across his 
chest and arms. He said that about a 
year and a half ago he had a serious 
truck wreck, but he ended up walking 
away from that 

I consider myself a very lucky man 
for what I've been through, and | 
definitely had to have a guardian 
angel. I hope nothing bad ever happens 
again because I don’t think my body 
can take it.” 





NOW 2 LOCATICNs. 


Highway 71 * Across From The Water Tower * Webb Cily, Mo. « 673-8946 


CALLIN. 673-8946 CARRY OUT 








Jay's Super Drug + 3222 Main + Joplin, Mo. + 761-8660 


CALLIN. 781-8660 CARRY OUT 


™SUB 


SHOP 


___ SUPER SANDWICHES 


__MENU 


Pepperoni 
Ham 


Half (6") Sub 
Whole (12"') Sub 


$2.10 
$3.95 





French Dips 





f Turkey 
Pastrami Ham 
Corned Beef 


Hot Subs 


BBQ Beef orHam 
U Ham & Cheese 
Polish Sausage Italian Sausage 


Child's Ham, Beet 


or Turkey Sub $1.25 





Chefs Salad 





$1.75 


Ona 
€, Dressing 


Catering Service © 3-Foot Subs « Party Trays 
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College may host 


layoffs: 





NAIA official lauds 


Southern’s 


By Dave Griffith 


Dr. Charles Morris, associate direc- 
tor of the National Association of In- 
tercollegiate Athletics, visited 
Missouri Southern Saturday to deter- 
mine if the college was capable of 
hosting « football playoff game in 
December. 

“The total facility at Southern is 
very nice, and this is an advantage,” 
said Morris. “Most of the schools in 
contention for playoff sites aren't as 
close to Kansas City as Southern. 

“Southern is in the running because 
of their ranking. But the final selec- 
tions will not be made until ‘Selection 
Sunday,’ which is Nov. 20." 

The NAIA Division I is divided into 
four districts, with two teams from 
each district selected for the playoffs. 
Southern is located in district No. 1, 
and could meet Mesa, Colo., in the first 
round of the playoffs. 

“We try and give an equal oppor- 
tunity to all eight qualifying schools,"’ 





Southern 
ends season 
with victory 


Coach Hal Bodon's soccer Lions end- 
ed their season Saturday with a 1-0 vic- 
tory over Southwest Missouri State 
University in Springfield. 

Missouri Southern did not qualify 
for the NAIA District 16 playoffs 
Missouri Baptist claimed the fourth 
and final playoff berth 

Freshman Mark Christensen scored 
the game's only goal on an assist from 
Vince Beckett. 

“Mark, in addition to scoring the 
game-winning goal,” said Bodon, “also 
played well defensively. It was pro- 
bably his best all-around game this 
season.” 

Goalie Rick Pierson recorded the 
shutout for the Lions in his final game 
for Southern. Pierson, a senior, had 
eight saves in posting his seventh 
shutout of the season. 

“He made a number of spectacular 
saves to keep us in the game,” said 
Bodon. 

Southern had defeated the Bears 4-3 
earlier this season in a tournament in 
St. Louis. 

The Lions finished the 1983 season 
with a 12-6-1 record. 








facilities 


said Morris, referring to teams hosting 
the playoffs. ‘‘But the teams in the 
north have weather problems in 
December, which makes it prohibitive 
to play up there.” 

The playoffs begin Saturday, Dec. 3. 
The semifinals are scheduled for Dec 
10 and the finals on Dec. 17 

Since Southern has been to the 
playoffs before (1972), it could have an 
advantage over other schools in 
hosting a game. 

“Their facility is different today 

than it was 10 years ago,”’ said Morris, 
“and that gives Southern an advan- 
tage.” 
Dr. Glenn Dolence, dean of students, 
told Morris that Southern was in- 
terested in hosting one or all of the 
playoff games. 

“Some of the teams in the north, par- 
ticularly in Minnesota, say they want 
to host one and travel the rest,”’ said 
Morris. ‘'This limits me in making the 
selection.” 
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A Fort Hays player intercepts a Rich Williams pass 


eS z is 
An opponent dribbies the ball upfield against the Lions. 








Williams proto 


Missouri Southern ‘‘put it all 
together’ Saturday and soundly 
defeated the Tigers of Fort Hays State, 
42-10 

Amassing a total of 522 yards on of- 
fense, Southern had what head football 
coach Jim Frazier called ‘maybe the 
best game we have played this year.” 

The Lions took the kickoff and mar- 
ched down the field to score, and just 
minutes later, linebacker Steve Forbis 
picked off a Fort Hays fumble and car- 
ried it into the endzone to put Southern 
in front, 14-0. 

“We played with enthusiasm, desire, 
and intensity,” said Frazier. “We were 
loose and played aggressively, and we 
caused the big play to happen.” 

Holding the Tiger offense to 125 
yards rushing and 79 yards in the air, 
the Lion defense once again showed its 
“stuff” by shutting down the aerial at- 
tack of Fort Hays quarterback Robert 
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Swearengin, Jordan supply leadership 


By Jonathan Richardson 


Experience is a vital quality for any 

team. Missouri Southern’s volleyball 
squad looked for this experience and 
leadership in its two seniors. 

Both have helped Southern obtain 
winning recoirds for the four years 
they have worn Southern's colors 
Now, they share their thoughts about 
the school's volleyball program and 
their future plans 

Joanna Kay Swearengin, 21, a three 
year all conference and all district 
honoree, has been tagged by Coach 
Lipira es a “take charge” player. 

Swearengin is working for a major in 
physical education and a certificate in 
psychology. After graduation, she will 
either seek a teaching job or attend 
graduate school. 

“Volleyball means a lot to me,” she 


said. “I place it high up there with my 
education.” 

“I get emotionally involved and 
overly competitive to the point that I 
can’t stand losing,” she said. 

Since her freshman year at Spring- 
field's Central High School, she has 
competed in volleyball, track, and 
basketball. Swearengin participated in 
the junior Olympics and was in- 
structed by coaches from the Universi- 
ty of California at Los Angeles. They 
influenced her to continue her favorite 
sport in college. 

Swearengin believes that collegiate 
competition has helped her mature. 

“Tt makes you a more responsible 
person,” she said. “It’s like a job..in- 
volves dedication. 

The *‘well-skilled, versatile” athlete 
also enjoys swimming, photography, 
horseback riding and teaching infants 








to swim at the Olympic Fitness Center. 

Nancy Lee Jordan, 21, has always 
enjoyed sports. “‘I'd play forever,” she 
said. 


Jordan participated in basketball, 
track, and volleyball at Parkwood 
High School in Joplin. She also plays 
for Southern’s softball team in the spr- 


ing 
Volleyball became a part of Jordan's 
life when she began junior high. She 
chose to continue this sport at college 
level because, “It’s such a team sport. 
It takes a lot of skill and work.” 
Jordan thinks of her four volleyball 
seasons at Southern as a “‘real good 
learning experience. 
“The level of competition has in- 
creased and it’s been fun,” she said. 
The spiker also likes to camp and en- 
joys photography. 


Harold Noirfalise (far right) is tripped up by Fort Hays players 
view from the pressbox af Hughes Stadium. Noirfal 


Lions ‘put it all together’ in win 


Long. 

“Our five defensive backs shut them 
down in the air,” said Frazier. “We 
contained and forced them to change 
game plans. Fort Hays got shocked 
and found themselves down 14-0, and 
the game plan they had going into the 
game had to be scrapped. 

“In the Western game," said 
Frazier, ‘we tightened up and couldn't 
get the ball rolling. We weren't loose 
and weren't playing in the flow of the 
game. But in Saturday's game we 
played with intensity through the full 
60 minutes.” 

Quarterback Rich Williams com- 
pleted eight of 16 passes for 215 yards 
and three touchdowns through the air 
as tailbacks Tom Laughlin and Harold 
Noirfalise rushed for 118 and 81 yards, 
respectively. 

“We are in a unique position this 
year in that we have two tailbacks ina 


Lady Lions working harg 


Basketball season is just around the 
corner and the Lady Lions have been 
working hard in preparing for it 

Last Tuesday, the Lady Lions tra- 

veled to Neosho to clash against the 
Lady Roughriders. Three 20-minute 
periods were played, Southern being 
victorious in the first and third, and ty- 
ing in the second. 
* New players in the program have 
just begun to adjust to Southern’s 
type of play. Freshman forward 
LaDonna Wilson from Anderson hit 
seven of 12 shots from the field, and six 
of eight from the free throw line. She 
also had nine rebounds, four assists, 
three steals, and one blocked shot. 

“She had an outstanding 
Scrimmage,” said coach Jim Phillips. 

Renee Fields, a senior returning let- 
terman from last year’s team, ‘did 
well, too,”” said Phillips. Fields grabbed 
five rebounds, two steals, took a 
charge, and was three-for-five on the 

ine, 

Last Saturday the Lions played host 
to Fort Scott Community College. Two 
20-minute periods and one “10-minute 


Drury falls to 


With a tight victory over Drury Col- 
lege last night in Robert Ellis Young 
gymnastu, Missouri Southern’s 
volley! team completed its ri 
schedule. . ae 

The Lions won the match 11-15, 15-2, 
15-17, 15-13, and 15-3. Southern, rated 
seventh by NAIA polls, is now 39-9-1 
overall, and 18-6 in District 16 com- 
Petition. 

“It was a great match,” said coach 
Pat Lipira. ““Drury's defense was ex. 
ceptional. I've never seen it like that 
before."’ 

Lisa Cunningham racked up 15 digs, 
31 assists, and 26 serve Points. Lil 
Hawthorne had 18 digs and 13 kills 
Other key players were Becky Get. 
temeier with 28 service points, 12 kills 
and six blocks; Nancy Jordan with € 
blocks; and Tina Roberts with 13 kills. 
Joanna Swearengin added 23 assists 
and nine kills. 

Southern, 12-2, placed second in 
Central States Intercollegiate oe 
ference behind league champion 
Missouri Western, 13-1, 

“We did it ourselves,"” said i 
“We can't sit and hope (for a Wee 


Southern if 










lowing a long gain in this b 
rushed for 81 yards on {8 


position to have 1,000 yard 
said Frazier. ‘'The two tail 
tion really compliments our of 
attack." 

Frazier said the Lions are jus 
it “game-by-game” now. As 
establishes its 
Saturday's game, 
courage the team to improv 
not going to try and repeat 
game, but we are going to tnd 
prove and build upon what 
against Fort Hays.” 

Southern will travel to Wayal 
Saturday and take on the \ 
Wayne State. Wayne is 1-7ay 
1-4 in conference play. 
“It's tough to play up 
Wayne,” said Frazier. “We an 
ing to underestimate our oppo 
it will be another chance to shy 
we have improved.” 




















period were played. Southema 
on top in all three. 

Suzanne Sutton, a fresh 
Southwest City, connected onl 
of seven shots from both thi 
the free throw line. Sutton pullij 
10 rebounds and had four 
tions, two steals, and one bloc 

Gwen Chandler, a junior fraa 
Okla., had seven deflected pasa} 
Southern recovering and 
most of them. Chandler had 
bounds, five intercepted pas 
steals, and three blocked shotf 
day. 
The team shot 42 per ceatl 
day. “I'm not ple 
that,”’ Phillips said. 
shoot in the high 40's or low if 
Percentage has increased, thom 

A designated starting fived 
exist this year in Southern’sp 
according to Phillips. 

“I don’t think we'll hi 
starters as such. We're more} 















that could start,’ he s 
substitute, we'll be just as 


loss), The key was lo! 
Kearney—which shouldn't big 
pened,"’ i 
The Lady Lions had “™ 
easy’ action by sweeping 
Washburn, Fort Hays % 
Wayne State last weekend. 
Swearengin contributed 169 
17 assists in beating Wash? 
ningham had 23 serve points’ 
temeier provided eight bl 
Against Fort Hays, Getle® 
with 16 serve points and eigt! 
Southern defeated Wayne 
conference match. Cunninght3j} 
18 service points, 20 assists, 
digs 
The Lady Lions are seeded 
the eight-team District 16 (0% 
in St. Joseph this weekend. 
pool includes third-seeded D 
lege, sixth-seeded Culvet 
and seventh-seeded Schodl 
Ozarks. a 
“We are very confident, Ui 
“Everyone is sure we have} 
chance of winning. The tea 
handle the pressure will 
With it.” 












